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Tue Doctrine of Temperaments,* on which we propose 
making a few remarks, is founded on an observation, partly of 
the physiognomonical traits, and, in part, of the predomiance of 
particular functions, as of the brain, lungs, stomach, &c. In the 
first, or physiognomonical characters, we see, at a glance, the 
most marked differences: as when we contrast an individual 


who has light hair, fair skin, blue eyes, with another whose hair 


is black, complexion brown, and eyes dark. So intimately are 
these external appearances often connected with internal sus- 
ceptibilities and modes of vital action, that we at once declare 
them to be proofs or evidences of different powers of toleration 
and resistance, under the common agents and supports of life, 
such as food, air, heat or cold, exercise, &c. But we should 
greatly err, if we believed these outward peculiarities to be of 
themselves clear and unerring guides to our forming a correct 
opinion of temperaments. Were we to say, that the class repre- 
sented by the individual with light hair, eyes, and skin, were 
lively, sensitive, and active ; and the class indicated by the second, 
with dark eyes, hair, and skin, to be sedate, moody, and slow to 
action, we should repeat what, indeed, has been said by many of 
the school of Lavater; but, in so doing, we should give into the 
fallacy of regarding occasional or adventitious accompaniments as 
leading and essential characteristics. Extending our observa- 
tions from individuals to nations. we shall find that the people most 
remarkable for their phlegm, the Teutonic or German race, will 
correspond more with the first picture; whereas, the inhabitants 
of southern Europe, mobile and passionate, will answer to the 
second, Hence, it soon becomes evident, that to arrive at suc- 


* The heading of the article, on this subject, in our last number, was, by a mis- 
take of our printer, Temperance and Idiosyncrasies, for Temperaments and Idio- 
syncrasies, 
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cessful results in our inquiry, we must combine an observation 
of the physiognomonical with a study of the physiological cha- 
racters. Let us select the example already given, of a person 
with light hair. This is considered by systematic writers as evi- 
dence of a sanguine temperament. But when we see it straight 
and fine, accompanied with a pale complexion, and a full or 
puffy outline of face and limbs, which are soft and inelastic, it 
immediately declares the person to be of a phlegmatic or lym- 
phatic temperament, slow in his muscular movements, and of little 
sensibility—one whose nourishment is abundant, and of a light 
and moist nature, but in whom it does not tend so much to make 
blood and muscular flesh, as to be converted into white fluid or 
lymph, and often fat. Persons of this habit of body, have gene- 
rally a slow circulation, and tolerate, if they do not require, 
stimulants which would throw others into a raging fever. They, 
on the other hand, bear illy the loss of blood, and the privation 
or reduction of food. Abounding, as they do, i in juices, they ex- 
pectorate largely, and can afford the waste of saliva by chewing 
and smoking. Genius may be allied to this temperament, as well 
as to the nervous or truly sanguine ; but owing to the little sensi- 
bility of its possessors, their feelings and emotions are seldom of 
that animated or impassioned cast, which is so common in the 
latter. Poetical and religious enthusiasm, elevated and disinter- 
ested patriotism, are subjects discussed by such persons with all 
the calmness of metaphysical philosophers, who love more to ex- 
pose the hidden springs of action, than to participate in the lofty 
and generous feelings of the actors. ‘The historian Gibbon may 
be mentioned as an example of this class, whose temperance and 
moderation is so much the effect of their peculiar temperament, 
that the world seldom gives them credit for the former, or takes 
example from the latter. ‘They are, unwittingly, dangerous com- 
pany to those who are differently constituted, and the most 
dogged opponents to the lessons of hygeine. The man of nervous 
or sanguineo nervous temperament, seeing them lounge about, eat 
freely of every thing going, smoke their segars, and drink their bot- 
tle of wine with apparent impunity, begins to think that abstinence 
from such indulgences is nonsense only calculated to furnish themes 
for a sermon, and gives, himself, into the same practice. His aching 
head, beatin: heart, and trembling hand, are disregarded; he 
perseveres, and, while taxing nature with error, prefers others’ 
example to his own experience, until, finally, he falls a victim to his 
own blind folly. Let it not, however, be supposed, that the man 
of lymphatic temperament is proof against excess.— He flourishes 
for awhile, but is gradually oppressed with excessive fat, or be- 
comes a sufferer from dropsy—the fruits of his indolence and free 
living. 
If we select an example of another variety of temperament, we 
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may still see the light and crisped hair, of a colour approaching 
to a chestnut and red, with features and outline of limbs more 
defined than in that just treated of. ‘The blood in such persons 
circulates with more activity and abundance—the senses are 
more promptly excited by their appropriate stimuli—digestion is 
quickly performed, but is easily disturbed by excess in the quan- 
tity, or heating quality, of the food—variations in the atmosphere 
are felt very sensibly ; and if the exposure to them be considera- 
ble, and irregularities in diet indulged in, swelling of the glands, 
or the little round bodies in the neck, and of those in the chest, 
are apt to ensue. Sometimes these break and give rise to trou- 
blesome and unseemly ulcers, called scrofulous; or the irritation 
extending to the lungs, cough is the consequence. Obstinate in- 
flammations of the eyes or of the ears, and eruptions on the head, 
are not uncommon in.young persons of this temperament; where, 
as in cities, over-feeding corresponds with deficient exercise and 
undue confinement to the close air of bed-rooms, nurseries, 
schools, or manufactories. 

So little is the mere colour of the skin and hair to be relied on 
as evidence of temperament and disposition, that we sometimes 
see red or auburn hair on a person who is quick in action, pas- 
sionate and choleric ; and in another, of a fuller and lymphatic 
habit, who is slow, indolent, and of the very mildest temper. In 
the two varieties of temperament already described,a dark brown, 
or even black, may be associated with their other features and 
developments. 

Some have great activity of the blood-vessels and heart—a full 
and ample chest—large and well-proportioned limbs, and vigo- 
rous muscles—generally, strong digestion—a highly coloured 
skin, approaching to a brownish red, and hair from a light brown 
toa black. ‘These are of the sanguine temperament—persons 
able to endure fatigue, and fitted for feats of strength and activity. 
But they must be continually careful to preserve the nice balance 
and adjustment of their organs; for if they give into excess, or 
expose themselves in times of epidemic disease, they will suffer 
from violent inflammations and fevers, which are often speedily 
mortal. ‘The minds of such persons are not generally of the 
highest order; their dispositions are lively and sanguine, owing 
to the abundance of blood and general fulness of habit: they are 
liable, in early life, to inflammation of the brain and phrenitis, 
and, in later years, to apoplexy. 

A little thinner, yet robust body, and firmness of flesh——-more 
imperfect digestion, with a browner and less clear skin, give 
us the bilious temperament. If with it be associated an ac- 
tive brain and nervous system, digestion will often give rise 
to a train of sensations of an unpleasant nature, and, finally, 
to hypochondriacism and melancholy. The thoughts of such 
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persons, often unknown to themselves, receive a colourmg 
from the manner in which nutrition is performed: and many 
a splenetic remark and satirical paragraph have been made 
and penned by them under the irritation of indigestion—a 
disease most tormenting to this class of persons, especially if 
they lead a sedentary or indolent life, and have their minds ex- 
cited by the dreams of ambition, or overtasked by much study. 
If they desire to live at all exempt from continual suffering, they 
must become dietists, select a small class of articles for food, take 
them in moderate quantity and at stated hours, retire early to 
bed, and rise by times, and take exercise either on foot or horse- 
back. This advice, we can assure such persons, is none the 
worse, even though more than half of those who read, will dis- 
regard it, as impracticable or inconyenient. 

A thin spare habit of body—features well defined—-limbs 
small—senses preternaturally acute—brain readily excited to 
display of vivacity, and extremes of disposition, show their pos- 
sessor to be of the nervous temperament. ‘This may be either 
innate or acquired: if the latter, it is by protracted mental ex- 
ertions, and deficient bodily exercise. Sometimes it is associated 
with a certain degree of lymphatic development, and then there 
is a large unwieldy frame, flesh soft and loose, with awkwardness 
of movement, and, not unfrequently, most ungainly jerks or 
twitchings—liability to spasm and convulsions. females of this 
temperament, suffer from hysterics and spasmodic pains in diffe- 
rent parts of the body; and the men are prone to epilepsy, and 
also cramps of the limbs and trunk, consequent on impeded 
digestion. Persons thus constituted, are said to be nervous, and 
are advised, in consequence, to take cordials and bitters, and the 
like, to give tone to their nerves. Unhappily for them, such 
things only aggravavate their morbid tendency, and increase 
greatly their sufferings. Light nourishing food, exercise in the 
open air, cheerful occupations, the tepid, and, occasionally, the 
warm bath, frictions to the skin, and warm clothing, are the true 
remedies against nervousness; to which must, however, be ad- 
ded, regular hours for sleep, and an avoidance of the fashionable 
evening crowd, yclept tea-parties, balls, or routs. 

‘Temperaments consisting, as they do, in the predominance of 
one or two sets of parts, are materially modified by age and sex. 
Thus, in infancy and in females, the lymphatic temperament 
prevails—in adolescence and early manhood, the sanguine——in 
mature years, the bilious—-and in the decline of life, the melan- 
cholic for the male, and the nervous for the female subject, are 
commonly met with. 
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SOURCES OF DISEASE. 

We derive the following from an old number of the London 
Gazette of Health, a work to which we are greatly disappointed 
at not being able, more frequently, to avow our obligations. The 
range taken in its pages, through scientific and popular medi- 
cine, is by our plan denied to us. If we could persuade 
ourselves that popular would be, to the community at large, use- 
ful medicine, we might regret the restrictions which we have 
imposed on ourselves; but believing it to be in its mischievous 
tendency little short of avowed quackery, we cannot in any way 
extend our countenance to it. As well might we advise a naked 
sword to be put into the hand of a child, that it might learn the 
art of self-defence by the skilful use of the weapon, as counsel 
those persons ignorant of the profession of medicine to read popu- 
lar works or essays on diseases and their treatment, with a view 
of obtaining directions adapted to their own case. On the sup- 
position that hygeine and physiology were to constitute, as 
they ought, a part of a liberal academic or collegiate education, 
less objection would apply to the amateur reading of medical 
works. Until then, however, their perusal will have as evil an 
operation on the mind of those who give into the practice, as 
tales of knight errantry had on the brain of poor Don Quixotte 
himself. 

« A late fashionable physician, who, for some years, received 
fees to the amount of about twenty thousand pounds annually, en- 
deavoured, during the three last years, to ascertain the primary 
sources of the diseases to which he was principally indebted for 
his wealth. After comparing the memorandums of each year, he 
made the following as an average calculation. 


Vauxhall, Theatres, Hack- Force of Imagination, - 1500 
ney-Coaclies, and Places Gluttony, - - 1300 
of Worship, - - 1600 Quack Medicines, - 900 

Indulgence in Wine, Spirits, Love, - - . 750 
and Smoking, - - 1300 Grief, : . - 850 

Indolence, — - . - 1000 Unsuccessful Gambling, 900 

Sudden Changes in the At Contagion, - - 900 
mosphere, - - 1200 Study, - - - 950 

Prevalence of the North or Reading Novels, - 450 
[ast Winds, - - 1800 


‘Of these real friends of the physician,’ he adds, ‘! am more 
indebted to Vauxhall, the theatres, places of divine worship, and 
hackney-coaches, than any other, because the diseases they oc- 
casion are inflammation of internal parts, which is not soon re- 
duced, and often terminates in chronic ‘diseases, as pulmonary 
consumption and rheumatism. To Fancy, | do not feel much in- 
debted, because the patients are very far from being pleasant 
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ones to attend; indeed, 1 had rather have been without them. 
The north, east, and north-east winds, always add considerably 
to my list of patients. Gluttony, and abuse of wine, ale, and smok- 
ing, are excellent friends, because they are constantly acting for 
me. Quack medicines are sincere friends, because they amuse 
the minds of the restless hypocondriacs, and convert acute dis- 
eases into chronic. Gambling occasions nervous affections, which 
reflection cures. The south and west winds, are also good friends, 
as they add to my reputation, by curing many diseases. Love and 
grief, although perfect strangers to me, are, nevertheless, sincere 
friends.’ 

“These memorandums were sent to us by a near relative of 
the physician who made them.” 

In putting churches on the same line with places of public re- 
sort generally, the writer of course had obvious allusion to the 
risk encountered by delicate persons and invalids, from being in 
a crowded assembly, and breathing an air of diminished purity, 
as well as from the transitions of temperature ; at first, from cold 
to hot, and on leaving the church, in-winter, from hot to cold. 
The improved method of warming publie¢ buildings, whether for 
worship or other purposes, by flues communicating with the fur- 
nace in the cellar, will greatly diminish the risk in this latter 
respect, by preserving more uniformity of temperature. 

The deleterious influence of easterly winds, from north-east 
to south-east, is, if possible, still stronger along our Atlantic re- 
gions than it is in Great Britain; and the south-west wind is not 
less genial and salubrious here than there. Persons with weak 
chest, inclined to protracted coughs or consumption, or who are 
subject to, or just recovering from, intermittent fever, cannot en- 
counter a worse enemy than an easterly wind, which, to use the 
homely but expressive language of lord Bacon, is “ neither good 
for man nor beast.” 


LETTERS ON EARLY RISING.* 


Amone the practices most conducive to health, serenity of 
mind, and the successful prosecution of study and business, early 
rising holds a conspicuous rank. The near approach of the vernal 
season, with a more genial sky, and the unfolding of vegetable 
beauty, while they invite abroad, will remove, at the same time, 
the pretexts which the long dark mornings ef chill winter may 
have furnished us with for hugging our pillows, and asking for yet 
a little more sleep and a little more slumber. 

* Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of Early Rising, addressed to 
Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover of Nature, the Student, and the 


Christian. By A. C. Buckland.—Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1825,—Re-printed from 
the Fitth London Edition. 
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The letters to which we ask the attention of our readers at this 
time, are the production of a young man, and were composed 
during a few months of the author’s clerkship, in the intervals of 
an assiduous attention to the duties of a solicitor’s office. His 
younger brother, and editor of the last edition of the work, tells 
us, in the preface, that, “ though he died at the early age of twen- 
ty-five, yet, by a ve distribution and constant employment of 
time, and especially by habituating himself to the practice he so 
earnestly recommended, he may be said to have lived longer, as 
well as to greater advantage, than many who are more advanced 
in years.”” , 

The persons first appealed to are, very properly, the heads of 
families. In the letter addressed to one of these, a Mr. G., the 
author, after alluding to the increased obstacles to acquiring the 
habit in middle and advanced age, more than in early life, pro- 
ceeds thus :—* But if there be greater difficulties in the way. 
there are some excitements calculated to operate upon you now, 
of a more powerful nature than there would have been then. In 
youth, the question is merely personal: if the self-indulgence of 
lying in bed longer than the requirements of nature demand, be 
criminal, its bad effects are confined to the individual; but when 
placed at the head of a family, there is the double responsibility 
which is attached to particular and relative guilt. The influence 
which ought to be exerted over others, to induce them to follow 
what is right, becomes a talent abused, when this use is omitted 
to be made of it; and, really, 1 am most inclined to be earnest 
whilst dwelling upon this my confessedly darling theme, when I 
recollect, that on the observance or neglect of it, so much of the 
comfort or inconvenience of every member of a family depends.” 

A little farther on, the author expresses his belief that the daily 
habit of early rising, by giving a clear gain, would completely ef- 
fect all that’ could be desired from any person who should claim 
letters patent for an invention “ for a new and effectual method 
of making time.” 

“Would the generality of men but adopt for their motto, in its 
best and noblest sense, ‘* Dum vivimus—vivamus,”’* I should not 
now be lamenting a prevalent custom, which, however it may 
enslave those who are neither-manly, virtuous, nor religious 


* Dr. Johnson in alluding to Dr. Doddridge’s extended translation of these words, 
which formed his family motto, has pronounced it the best epigram in our language. 
We present our readers with it, as amply justifying the high commendations of this 
cautious dispenser of his praises : 


“Live while you live,” the epicure would say, 

“‘ And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

* Live while you live,”’ the sacred preacher cries, 
“ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 
Lord! in my views let both united be, 

| live in pleasure when f live to thee! 
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enough to overcome it, wv '', I hope, be no longer the disgrace of 
my friend.” 

The appeal to one’s own experience (for the most indolent, 
and the longest sleepers have, by some lucky chance or mistake, 
thought it necessary, at times, to rise early,) can only be res- 
ponded to in a tone of entire assent. 

“ Let me inquire what have been your feelings, when peculiar 
circumstances of business, or other sufficiently strong induce- 
ments, have led you to rise earlier than usual? Have you not 
been surprised at your first insensibility, which could suffer you 
to lose so much valuable time? Have you not despised yourself 
for having yielded to what is generally called an indulgence, but 
which you have found to be a complete obstacle to the most 
exquisite of all indulgences? Have you not, in spite of your re- 
collections of past habits, experienced something like a senti- 
ment of contempt for those who were still immured in sleep, in- 
stead of exerting the faculties nature had bestowed on them ?— 
who were “ tossed in a sea of dreams,” instead of employing their 
judgments at a time when they were most capable of exercise ? 
Have you not felt the force of the poet’s remark, 

‘Tis brave to wake, lethargic souls among, 

‘To rise, surrounded by a sinking throng ;’ 
and, in all the pride of your self-complacent superiority, pitied 
from your heart the slaves of sloth, who were too abject even to 
desire their emancipation from its tyranny ?”’ 

“ And how opposite are these feelings to those which are ex- 
perienced by one lying on a bed of sloth and laziness. He con- 
demns his irresolution, the consciousness of which inflicts upon 
him all the disgrace of a cowardly surrender, but fails to call 
forth the struggle of contest, or to stimulate to the honour of vic- 
tory. He regrets the loss of time, which he makes no effort to 
redeem. He wishes without possessing, and repents without 
reforming.” 





BITTER TINCTURES. 


Puysicians have much to apswer for when they recommend to, 
or allow, their patients to make use of spirituous or wine bitters, 
either with a view of accelerating their convalescence after acute 
diseases, or of giving strength and tone, as the phrase is, to the 
stomach, in those of a more lingering character. By this practice 
they make drunkards of many good and even pious men, who are 
not themselves aware of their danger, until the habit has become 
too inveterate and deeply fixed for its abandonment. They do 
this, moreover, without any justifiable reason or palliative motive, 
since such remedies as those just indicated are rarely if ever 
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called tor. We have seen the function of many stomachs irre- 
coverably destroyed by the use of bitter tinctures; and in other 
cases, relief only obtained by entirely desisting from their use: 
but in no instance are we aware that their administration was 
imperatively required. They are often recommended and adver- 
tised as cures for dyspepsia or indigestion. Now we have no 
hesitation in saying, that if a healthy person wishes to create for 
himself dyspepsia, or convert a mild into an obstinate attack of 
the disease, he has only to take to the use of bitter tinctures, or 
bitters, as they are commonly called. Entertaining these views, it 
may be readily supposed that we give insertion with great plea- 
sure to the following extracts, from the excellent Report of the 
Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, from which we 
have already borrowed, in our tenth number. 

“ There exists a class of cases in which stimulants appear to be 
really necessary ; and in these your committee conceive a sound 
discretion will frequently discover opportunities of substituting 
those of another character to the seductive agents which are the 
source of so much vice and misery. Red pepper, hartshorn, and, 
where action on the nervous system is required, opium, assafeetida, 
and camphor, will frequently render these articles entirely un- 
necessary ; while, in other cases, they may be equally superseded 
in their restorative effects, by pure or aromatic bitters, prepara- 
tions of iron, and acids, by nourishing fcod, or, again, by fermented 
liquors, which contain alcohol in a less concentrated and safei 
form. 

“ The principles we have above stated relative to the use of 
ordinary distilled liquors, are, in every respect, as applicable to the 
employment of tinctures ; the spirituous nature of which alone 
forms a strong objection to them as a class of remedies. There is 
no doubt that many cases of intemperance have owed their origin 
particularly to the use of bitter tinctures. Considering the small 
amount of useful medicinal matter which enters into these latter 
compounds, and the large proportion of alcohol they contain, it 
appears to admit of a fair inquiry whether they would not be 
better expunged from the pharmacopeia. To attempt to cure 
intermittent fever by the unaided powers of tinctures of bark and 
quassia, would be considered unwise by any one; while, at the 
same time, these are abundantly sufficient to produce a habit of 
intemperance, and, not very unfrequently, are really its efficient 
cause. One of your committee has met with a case where an in- 
dividual of the most correct and delicate deportment, actually 
acquired habits of intemperance, and was brought to the brink of 
the grave, by the means, unsuspected by herself, of the compound 
spirits of lavender.” 

Vot. I.—26 
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PAINS OF INDOLENCE. 


No greater mistake is ever made than when we are told by 
unreflecting people, that a state of repose and indolence is natural 
and desirable to all men. If this be ever the case, it can be pre- 
dicated of those alone in the lowest grade of humanity. A New 
Hollander, or a Hottentot, may possibly be content to crawl on 
in the mire of sloth and brutality, until compelled by irresistible 
necessity to bestir himself: there is nothing so alluring in the con- 
dition of these poor creatures as to make them objects of imita- 
tion. But with a refined and cultivated mind, and a station, 
however modest, provided it be without the reach of the calls of 
compulsory duty, one has entailed upon him a most restless and 
troublesome companion, in the shape of a constant goading de- 
sire to be occupied. ‘This harpy pursues the unemployed, and 
vitiates the banquet of tranquil life, at which they would fain re- 
cline themselves. Knowing that they are liable to its attacks, if 
caught in idleness, it is amusing to see by what pitiful contriv- 
ances people attempt to deceive themselves into a belief that they 
are busy. Pastimes and amusements are encumbered with regu- 
lations—and pleasures made formal and heavy. Importance is 
attached to the most trifling occurrences of ‘“ life’s dull round ,” 
and the rules of etiquette and punctilio are enforced by the seve- 
rest penalties. Although occupied in nothing real, useful, or ra- 
tional—yet “ that nothing” must always be transacted at the most 
critical period of the day, and with all due observances of place 
and circumstance, or the charm will not work. The man of 
leisure becomes, in consequence, often metamorphosed into the 
most bustling, anxious repository of little paltry cares. Cheated 
of his own quiet, he keeps the most watchful, jealous look-out 
upon the repose of his neighbours,—and wo be to the unfortunate 
slumberer upon whom he inflicts his presence. 

To the state of listlessness and irresolution, invariably attend- 
ant upon habits of indolence, the most dreaded evils often owe 
their origin. Up rise spectres, haunting the distempered imagina- 
tion. Refuge from these is sought in strong excitement, which 
is succeeded by moping, nervous melancholy. Indigestion, with 
its train of woes, is induced by too great attention to the only 
regular business of the day—eating and drinking. If some hasty 
malady does not prevent, suicide is too often looked to as the 
only refuge from ennui. But where the sufferer is doomed to 
linger on in his long disease, he can know neither pleasure nor 
repose. The full colouring and contrast, which labour and useful 
occupation give to the picture, are wanting, and there remains but 
an unmeaning—an insipid blank. Sleep flies his pillow—and 
enjoyment from the most alluring of his pastimes. A mere pas- 
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senger in the ship of life, his sickly existence is passed in dis- 
gust and nothingness. 

Females, both by constitution and education, are particularly 
liable to suffer from the passive state induced by over-refinement. 
So much is present to captivate their native delicacy and timidi- 
ty, that they overlook the danger arising from these being mor- 
bidly increased. Ever busied with unnumbered details, they 
have frequently no cne engrossing occupation. Leaning for sup- 
port on some loved relative, and deluded by the hope, that they 
may so continue secure and blameless, they too often prepare 
neither for the disappointments nor the duties of real life. The 
willing homage of the protecting sex raises them above the 
thoughts and cares of the busy world. They are seldom, if ever, 
told of the uncertain tenure of sickly beauty’s “ frail and feverish 
being ;’——and they hear not the “still small voice” of nature, 
which warns them to be women. Untried, and close concealed, 
the character fails in stamina and spontaneous power ; while from 
deficient exercise, the constitution becomes incapable of resisting 
the slightest shock ; and the body, unequally and prematurely ex- 
panded in the sultry drawing-room, is destitute of the symmetrical 
proportions of real beauty. When these fair ones are called upon 
to be wives and mothers, they are often found to be doubly 
wanting. 


DR. CHEYNE’S OPINION OF PUNGH. 


In the second edition of his “ Essay on health and long life,” 
written in Latin, and published in 1726, Dr. Cheyne gives his 
opinion of that popular beverage, punch, which is, that “ next to 
drams, no liquor deserves more to be stigmatized, and banished 
the repasts of the tender, valetudinary, and studious, than punch, 
°Tis a composition of various ingredients, not one of which is 
salutary or kindly to such constitutions, except the pure element, 
water.”—‘* I could never see any temptation, for any one pos- 
sessed of his senses, to indulge in this heathenish liquor, if it be 
not that it makes its votariés the soonest, and all of a sudden, the 
deepest drunk—holds them longest in the fit, and deprives them 
the most entirely, of the use of their intellectual faculties, and 
bodily organs, of any liquor whatsoever. It is most like opium, 
both in its nature, and in the manner of its. operation, and near- 
est arsenic in its deleterious and poisonous qualities—and so I 
leave it to them.” 

Very many of our readers will, no doubt, consider this charac- 
ter of punch, a libel upon their favourite beverage ; others will, 
perhaps, admit it to be true of every kind, save hot whiskey punch, 
and that compounded by some experienced hand. We must ob- 
serve, however, that Dr. Cheyne is by no means singular in his 
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opinion, for many other medical authors have condemned the use 
of punch: some, as prejudicial to the brain and nervous system ; 
others, of a more recent date, as being peculiarly pernicious to 
the stomach. 





HEALTH WITHOUT PHYSIC. 


Unper this title,a volume, purporting to be the production of 
an Old Physician, was published in London at the commence- 
ment of the present year. Of the style and objects of the work, 
our readers will be enabled to judge from the following “ Prefa- 
tory Remarks” of the author. 

“¢ Health without physic! Health without physic!—the man’s 
surely mad! Who can be well without doctor’s stuff ?—Impossi- 
ble! ’Tis some quack or other pufling off his nostrums.’ This 
is the language, or something like it, which it is expected will be 
growled out and mumbled over, by the sceptical and never to be 
satisfied many, when they first fix their eyes on the title of this 
little book. ‘True! we are puffing off a nostrum—such a nos- 
trum, forsooth, as is in every man’s power to purchase without 
putting his hand in his pocket. But where is it? it may be as 
peevishly asked: the answer is, briefly, read my book, that is to 
say, this book, and you will find it. Follow the dictates of rea- 
son and nature, those never erring guides. ‘ Throw physic to 
the dogs,’ unless you be actually ill--benefit by the experience 
of others, and learn to live and supply nature’s wants, without 
pampering the appetite to the injury of the constitution. To live 
long, people must live wed/, that is, not upon the fat of the land, 
but rather upon the wholesome products, animal and vegetable, 
which the land affords, properly prepared and cooked. Tem- 
perance, the mother of virtues, and so essential to happiness, 
among the panacea to which we allude, ought to be cherished, 
not only for the sake of the good it does the mind, but it should 
equally be practised with care for the advantages which it pro- 
cures to the body—it being that alone which preserves the latter 
in health, and cures it of the diseases with which its opposite, in- 
temperance, afflicts it. Now, gentle readers, as temperance, the 
inseparable companion of well regulated minds, is the nostrum 
which stands least in need of the puff direct or oblique, because 
it is a genuime article, it need only be asked, that, if we do not 
observe it, with whom ought we to be angry? How can we be 
happy, if we suffer acute pains—if we be tormented with the 
gout, or the asthma—if our stomach cease to perform its oflices— 
if our legs, swelled and weak, refuse to support or carry us 
along? And yet, all these, and many other evils, are the certain 
consequences of intemperance. He who purchases the pleasures 
of the bottle, at the expense of the most acute pains, pays very 
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dear for his wine. If we reason consequently, the more we love 

leasure, the fonder we should be of temperance, because it is 
the latter which makes the former desirable. ‘Temperance, in 
fine, is so far from being an enemy to pleasures, that it preserves 
them, and only checks the excessive. use of them, which, most 
evidently, is the very thing that destroys them. There are other 
considerations under which temperance falls, besides the mere 
animal propensity of eating and drinking. Intemperance is ex- 
cess of any kind, and may be applied to every function and ac- 
tion of both body and mind; for the due regulation of which, 
without the aid of bolus or pill, it is the object of thefollowing 
pages to prescribe; and which, if the prescription be.well fol- 
lowed up, will soon enable a man to ‘live all the days of his life,’ 
with satisfaetion to himself, and comfort to every one around 
him. Is it not then true, my worthy friends and readers, that 
temperance requires no physician’s aid—consequently, neither 
draught, mixture, electuary, nor powder? It is itself the true 
balm of Gilead—it ministers to itself—it is its own doctor, and 
its own reward—it asks nothing for advice, and always affords 
real pleasure and lasting happiness to its votaries.”’ 


TRANQUILLITY OF MIND. 


* Optandum ut sit mens sana in corpore sano,” saith the Ro- 
man satirist, which maxim may be paraphrased in the words of 
another poet: 

“°'Tis the great art of life, to manage well 

The restless mind.” 
These maxims are most strictly true. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to health, to preserve the tranquillity of the mind, and not 
to sink under the disappointments of life, or give way to the tur- 
bulence of the passions ; for nothing injures more the nervous 
system, and more effectually impairs the digestive powers of the 
stomach, than the influence of the various mental affections, such 
as fear, grief, anxiety, disappointment, anger, despair, rage, or 
any other violent passion, whether sudden, or attended by pro- 
tracted painful sensations. When they become vehement and im- 
moderate, they disorder the body in various ways—chiefly by 
their impression upon the nervous system, and by their accele- 
rating or retarding the circulation of the blood, and the various 
secretions, 

From the influence of the passions upon the system, when 
they are allowed to escape from under the control of reason, a 
large proportion of the most dreaded diseases to which human 
nature is subject, originate. They increase, also, the malignity 
of disease, change its ordinary course, and aggravate it by a 
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thousand incidental evils. During the prevalence of epidemics, 
they augment, in a very considerable degree, the susceptibility 
to an attack. 

But, while the indulgence of the passions injures, in various 
ways, the health both of the body and the mind, a calm, content- 
ed, cheerful disposition, is invariably a fruitful source of health. 
Looking at the favourable side of things, as Father Paul has it, 
causeth, “ our little to prosper ;” and, independent of the other 
advantages-afforded by equanimity of temper, we are assured, by 
Lord Bacon, that “a cheerful tone of mind helps digestion more 
than is ingagined :” and all are aware of the saying of the wise 
king, “ A prey heart doeth good like a medicine, but a broken 
spirit drieth the bones.” ‘The stimulus of the joyous and gently 
exciting passions, in suspending the incipient symptoms of va- 
rious diseases, is often almost miraculous—while, during the 
course of a severe and protracted complaint, a favourable or un- 
favourable issue is often mainly determined by the nature of the 
mental emotions indulged in by the patient. 

For the due preservation and enjoyment of health, “ observe 
fair play between cares and pastimes—increase all your natural 
and healthy enjoyments—cultivate your evening fire-side, or do- 
mestic circle—the society of your friends--the company of 
agreeable children—music and amusing books—an urbane and a 
generous gallantry. He who thinks any innocent pastime foolish, 
(none but the mnocent can be healthy) has yet either to grow 
wise, or is past it. In the one case, his notion of being childish, 
is itself a childish notion. In the other, his importance is of so 
feeble and hollow a cast, that he durst not move for fear of tum- 
bling to pieces.” This is doctrine agreeable to reason, and has 
received the sanction of the best and wisest men. Neither Sci- 
pio Leelius, nor the Grand Pontiff Scevola, thought it beneath 
their dignity to play at ducks and drakes by the water side, for 
their amusement. 





BRAN BREAD. 


THat our readers may not accuse us of withholding all kinds 
of recipes for wonder-working mixtures, we give them, subjoined, 
the following one for making bran bread, which, to many of tiem, 
is known as an excellent article of diet in certain cases of dys- 
pepsia. 

First Receipt—To four pounds of best household flour, put two 
table-spoonsfuls of small-beer yeast, and half a pint of warm 
water; let it stand two hours in a warm place, about four feet 
from the fire; then add half a pound of bran, and a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and proceed to make the dough with skim milk, or warm 
water ; then cover it up as before, and let it stand oe hour more: ° 
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then begin to heat the oven, which will require one hour. Make 
your loaves and put them into warm dishes, and let them stand 
twenty minutes before you put them into the oven. This sized 
loaf will require an hour to bake. When you draw your bread, 
turn it bottom upwards ; next morning it will be fit for use. You 
should have it fresh every fourth day. The colour of the wheat 
is of no importance, nor is patent yeast. Bread thus prepared is 
said to be greatly preferable to that made with flour, ground, and 
all the bran kept in it. 

Second Receipt—Cause the wheat to be ground, retaining the 
whole of the bran; take half a peck of such flour, and put it in a 
suitable vessel, (wooden is best ;) mix a quarter of a pint of small- 
beer yeast to a quart of lukewarm water: put this in the middle 
of the flour, and stir it well with a wooden spoon, until it is a 
thick batter ; the flour remaining on the edges of the vessel, un- 
mixed, sprinkle over the top; then cover the vessel with a nap- 
kin and set it before the fire, about three feet distant: to remain 
there two hours, until it rises well; then take it up, and strew 
over it a table-spoonful of salt, and make the whole into a stiff 
paste; before this is done, add a little more warm water if re- 
quisite; then put it down to the fire, until it rises again, which 
will probably occupy from half an hour to an hour: when it has 
risen again thoroughly, take it up, knead it into the dough. This 
quantity is sufficient for four loaves. Put it into tins, and set it 
again before the fire, until it rises a little, and it is then ready for 
the oven. It requires to be thoroughly well baked. Ready for 
use second day. It is necessary to request the person who grinds 
the wheat to cause the bran to be ground as fine as possible. 

If a little moist sugar and powdered carraway seeds are added 
to the above, it makes a wholesome sweet-cake. 


The total number of deaths in the city of Charleston during the 
year 1829 was 762. Of this number 112, or more than a seventh, 
were by consumption. The total is made up of 183 white males, 
124 white females, 205 black males, and 250 black females. The 
proportion of deaths to the whole population of the city, according 
to the census of 1824, is about one out of every 36 1-2. The 
proportion to the white population is one out of every 40 1-4, 
and to the black population one out of every 33 7-16. 


The city of Boston paid about fifteen thousand dollars, during 
the past year, for cleaning and sweeping the streets. 
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EXPERIENCE OF JEFFERSON. 


Or his habits of temperance, and their beneficial effects on his 
health, Mr. Jefferson speaks as follows, in a letter to a friend. 

“T have lived temperately, eating little animal food, and that 
not as an aliment so much as a condiment for the vegetables, 
which constitute my principal diet. I double, however, the doc- 
tor’s glass and a half of wine, and even treble it with a friend ; 
but halve its effects by drinking the weak wines only. The ar- 
dent wines I cannot drink, nor do I use ardent spirits in any form. 
Malt liquors and cider are my table drinks, and my breakfast is 
of tea and coffee. I have been blest with organs of digestion, 
which accept and concoct, without ever murmuring, whatever 
the palate chooses to consign to them; and I have not yet lost a 
tooth by age. I was a hard student until [ entered on the busi- 
ness of life, the duties of which leave no idle time to those dis- 
posed to fulfil them; and now retired, and at the age of seventy- 
six, I am again a hard student. Indeed my fondness for reading 
and study revolts me from the drudgery of letter writing; and a 
stiff wrist, the consequence of an early dislocation, makes writing 
both slow and painful. I am not so regular in my sleep as our 
friend says he was. I devote to it from five to eight hours, ac- 
cording as my company or the book I am reading interests me; 
and I never go to bed without an hour or half hour’s previous 
reading of something moral whereon to ruminate in the intervals 
of sleep. But whether I retire to bed early or late, I rise with 
the sun. I use spectacles at night, but not necessarily in the day, 
unless in reading small print. My hearing is distinct in conversation 
with an individual, but confused when several voices cross each 
other, which unfits me for the society of the table. I have been 
more fortunate than my friend in the article of health; so free 
from catarrhs, that I have not had one, (in the breast, I mean,) on 
an average of eight or ten years through life. I ascribe this excep- 
tion partly to the habit of bathing my feet in cold water every morn- 
ing, for sixty years past. A fever of more than twenty-four hours, I 
have not had above two or three times in my life. A periodical 
head-ache has afflicted me occasionally, once, perhaps, in six or 
eight years, for two or three weeks at a time, which seems now 
to have left me; and, except on a late occasion of indisposition, I 
enjoy good health—too feeble indeed, to walk much, but. riding 
without fatigue, six or eight miles a day, and sometimes thirty or 
forty.” —Jefferson’s Memoirs. 








